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THE MONTH. 

In 1Ts issue for Dec. 21, 1887, the Boston Post 
prints a letter from Mr. Conant, its Washington cor- 
respondent, which gives a candid and, on the whole, a 
just survey of the field of reform after the bitter con- 
tests which have been fought out during the first 
two-thirds of Mr. Cleveland’s term. We give else- 
where in this number extracts from the letter, which 
justify that correspondent’s reputation as a close and 
thoughtful observer. 


Tue Goop work of the Indian Rights Association 
of Philadelphia goes on uninterruptedly. A special 
object of its officers has been to agitate for an ex- 
tension of the civil service rules to appointments 
in the Indian service; and the condensed report, 
printed in another column, shows with what degree 
of success the matter has been personally urged 





upon the President. The report also gives new in- 
stances of the injury that has befallen the service in 
consequence of changes taking place for partisan 
reasons only. 

MANY MEASURES important to the city of Boston 
will have to cry to the new aldermanic board for 
consideration ; but the board that went out of office 
on December 31 found time, amid its expiring 
struggles, to direct one well-aimed kick at civil ser- 
vice reform. The board agreed with the council 
that the city laborers should be exempt from the 
general provisions of the Civil Service Law, and 
directed the mayor to ask the legislature to amend 
the statute so as to effect such exemption. Of 
course there is little likelihood that Mayor O’Brien 
will approve the order, and still less that the legis- 
lature would grant such a petition as he is rather 
peremptorily requested to make; but the Demo- 
cratic half of the board of 1887 deserves to go on 
record as opponents to the last of a sound and sensi- 
ble system. 


IF THE FORCE employed in the Chicago custom 
house in September, 1885, when Collector Seeberger 
took charge of that office, needed to be reformed on 
account of inefficiency and partisanship in its make- 
up, the work of reconstruction, so far as weeding 
out the poor material is concerned, would seem to 
be now quite complete. Up to December 18, only 
five of those who were members of the force two 
years ago remained in office. The collector’s new 
appointees have been almost exclusively members 
of his own party. We have no doubt that many 
changes were required for the good of the service; 
but, when the net result of the collector’s work has 
been to fill the custom house with Democrats where 
it contained Republicans before, Mr. Seeberger’s 
professions as a friend of civil service reform be- 
come ridiculous. The cause in Chicago certainly 
has not progressed forward. 
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EXIT HIGGINS. 


THERE Is much diversity of opinion as to the 
meaning of Higgins’s resignation. The Baltimore 
American of December 14 says: “The President had 
quite a number of callers yesterday, to congratulate 
him on his good resolution to turn over a new leaf. 
It was admitted that Secretary Fairchild, who never 
did like Higgins, had a great deal to do with forcing 
the reform leaf to be turned.” On the other hand, 
it is asserted that the resignation was entirely volun- 
tary. It seems to us likely that, under the new 
Secretary, well known as a friend of reform, Mr. 
Higgins’s opportunities for usefulness in Senator 
Gorman’s service were very much curtailed, so that 
it was found advisable to transplant Mr. Higgins to 
more congenial soil. But, whatever the moving 
cause, his retirement from the Federal service is an 
occasion for rejoicing. An ugly stain upon Mr. 
Cleveland’s administration is softened, but the dark 
spot is visible still. 

We are glad to see that Higgins could not obtain 
a position from the Maryland Assembly, and we are 
not surprised. The condemnation of the best men 
in his State is a heavy weight to stagger under, 
swagger as the object of it may. Feeling as we do 
that, if there is any sense and reality in democracy, 
the stuffing of the ballot-box is the greatest of all 
crimes against citizenship, and knowing that this 
crime against Higgins may be shown by proof abso- 
lute, we are ready to employ against him all the 
force of language, to hold his past in untiring re- 
membrance, and to use all legitimate efforts to adver- 
tise him to the detestation of the people. Whether 
his present failure to obtain a position marks his 
final downfall or not is impossible to say; but, if not, 
we have firm faith that it is to come in the near 
future. Honorable men will have nothing to do 
with him ; and those of another stripe will find their 
own misdeeds enough load to carry, without trying 
to float a character like his, and so they will intimate 
to him privately. Though the bosses may help him 
at first from their own private pockets, they will 
cease doing even this, as the memory of his past use- 
fulness to them grows stale. Higgins’s crime was 
a comparatively small one. He only changed the 
will of a city of three hundred thousand inhabitants, 
and assisted in nullifying the vote of one of our 
smallest States! His patron, Gorman, shares the 
disgrace, and he seems to be unaffected in his posi- 
tion ; but, in our opinion, this is only a seeming. If 
the Democratic party are wise, they will not allow 
Mr. Gorman to take a prominent part in the next 
presidential campaign ; and, if they do put him to the 
front, he will form their most vulnerable point of 





attack, and his past will be so brought out that it 
will be all he can do to hold his own, and any na- 
tional career for him in the future, whether by elec- 
tion or appointment, will be blasted. Compare his 


position even now with that of four years ago. Then 
there were no limits to the aspirations his friends 
had for him; but it would take a very enthusiastic 
friend to consider him as an available candidate for 
any office now, except such as depends on the good 
will of that mercenary army he has built up in his 
own State. 





THE NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


THE REMOVAL by Governor Hill of the two Civil 
Service Commissioners of the State of New York 
who were appointed by his predecessor, Governor 
Cleveland, and who, with their late associate, Judge 
Schoonmaker, have rendered such valuable services 
in organizing the work of the commission in that 
State and in preparing the rules under which the 
system has been efficiently and practically adminis- 
tered, has caused considerable alarm among all civil 
service reformers. At the same time, it is fair to 
remember that the duties prescribed by the Act de- 
volve in the first instance upon the governor; that 
he is responsible for their efficient performance ; and 
that the commissioners of the civil service and him- 
self should be in entire harmony in reference to the 
execution of the law. We shall await the action 
of the new commission with much interest, and we 
doubt not that the New York Associations will be 
glad to extend to the new commission the same 
active and cordial support that they gave to the old 
board. They will no doubt relax none of the vigi- 
lance with which all Associations should watch the 
administration of the law. This task requires men 
who are in sympathy with the spirit of the Act. 
No law can be more easily evaded, if those charged 
with its administration so choose. It is, therefore, 
one of the most important functions of Associations 
in those States in which civil service laws exist to 
observe carefully the .manner in which these laws 
are executed, and to do their utmost to see that the 
examinations are practical, efficient, and conducted 
with absolute fairness and impartiality. 

The Executive Committee of the New York Asso- 
ciation appropriately expresses, in the following res- 
olutions, the sentiment with which the labors of the 
retiring board are generally regarded : — 


Resolved, That this Committee are unwilling that the 
first Civil Service Commissioners of the State of New 
York should retire from office without an expression of 
its high respect, and of its sense of the entire indepen- 
dence and fidelity with which their official duties have 
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been discharged. It is a public good fortune that the ex- 
ecution of the first State Civil Service Law was intrusted 
so largely to the wise counsels and effective labors in 
organization of such earnest and devoted friends of 
reform, whose names and services will be always grate- 
fully remembered in the history of the cause. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be requested to transmit 
a copy of this resolution to each of the late Commis- 
sioners,— Mr. Jay, Mr. Schoonmaker, and Mr. Richmond. 


General Daniel E. Sickles, James H. Manning 
(eldest son of the late Daniel Manning), and Major 
George H. Treadwell, commander of the New York 
Department of the Grand Army of the Republic, are 
the new commissioners. 


THE RECORD’S PARTISANSHIP. 


Nort LonG since there was returned to us by mail 
a copy of the ReEcorD, on which were written the 
words, “To the Mugwump Editor”; and, on the 
first page of the paper, the words “Grover Cleve- 
land” were prefixed to the title in such a way as to 
indicate that, in the opinion of the disgusted sub- 
scriber, the RECORD was simply a personal organ of 
the President. Nor is this an isolated case of its 
kind. 

We refer to this incident, and to the letter printed 
below, for the purpose of illustrating the very great 
embarrassments which surround us in our efforts to 
criticise men and measures in both of the great 
political parties impartially, from a civil service 
reform stand-point. The letter comes to us from St. 
Louis, under the date of Dec. 19, 1887; and the 
writer of it, after criticising us for carrying as the 
motto of the Recorp on the title-page a sentence 
from the late President Garfield, who, as our critic 
says, “never did anything evincing any respect for 
civil service reform,” writes as follows :— 


““No President has done one-tenth of what Mr. Cleve- 
land has towards maintaining and promoting civil service 
reform. In your issue for November or December, 1885, 
you rashly declared the late postmaster at Philadelphia 
[Mr. Huidekoper] to have been removed without cause : 
whereas, in fact, he was a shameless partisan, and an 
officer whom all considerations of respect for civil service 
reform required to be removed. And now in your issue 
which reached me yesterday is an attack on Mr. Cleve- 
land for his support of the nominees of the Democratic 
party in New York, particularly Mr. Fellows. Now, I 
am sorry that Mr. Cleveland did this, because of the 
undenied charges against Mr. Fellows ; but is it possible 
that no notice has come to your paper that, when Mr. 
Cleveland thus supported Fellows, he was unaware of 
those charges, and that, being made aware of them, he 
withdrew his support. This was plainly stated in one of 








York. I have been a civil service reformer for more than 
fifty years. I regard this reform to be even more vital 
to the morals of the American people (though not perhaps 
so important to their commercial welfare) than /ariff 
reform. It seems to me that the Civit Service RECORD 
cares more for the advantage of the party whose Presi- 
dents Hayes and Garfield were than for the promotion of 
the cause of clean administration and good government, 
and I beg that no more copies be sent to my address. 
I am, above all things, intent upon these two reforms,— 
to wit, civil service reform and tariff reform,—and care 
not one pin for the fortunes of any politician or any 
party that is opposed to either. Of such I am the deter- 
mined enemy, and I have a strong repugnance to any 
half-hearted or insincere advocacy of either reform. 


Does not such a violent conflict of opinion furnish 
some evidence that the REcorD succeeds in keeping 
to the impartial road which we strive to follow ? 





PRACTICAL METHODS OF REFORM. 


Is civil service reform practical? The aims of 
the movement for a non-partisan government ser- 
vice are generally admitted to be good, but many are 
doubtful as to the value of the means by which it 
is proposed to attain the end. The question asked 
above relates to the method advocated by those who 
are now commonly known as civil service reformers. 
That the method is practical, and worthy of general 
adoption in the subordinate branches of the civil 
service, Federal, State, and municipal, there is abun- 
dant proof; and to supply information to those who 
desire an acquaintance with the purposes and prac- 
tical results of the civil service laws is the main 
object to which the Recorp devotes itself. In the 
present instance, attention is invited to the follow- 
ing statement concerning the reformed system, based 
chiefly upon the workings of the law in Massachu- 
setts. 

The system of selection of officers and employees 
through competitive examination seeks to make the 
places in the government service accessible to all, 
according to their individual merits and fitness, and 
thereby to substitute a system that is open, fair, and 
impartial, in place of the system under which candi- 
dates depend upon personal acquaintance with men 
of influence, and which frequently becomes a sys- 
tem of paying debts for personal political services 
with public offices. The latter system promotes or- 
ganization for the purpose of controlling caucuses 
and conventions, regardless of the public welfare, 
with the sole view of obtaining public office: the 
former makes the public service the object of a 
worthy ambition, and opens it to a fair competition 
among all citizens, the humblest as well as the most 
favored. 

The reformed system contemplates also that ten- 
ure in subordinate positions shall be permanent 


the most eminently respectable of the journals of New | during good behavior, dependent only upon the con- 
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tinued prompt, courteous, and faithful discharge of 


official duties. It is objected that a civil service 
founded on this principle is English and undemo- 
cratic. That it is English in the sense of being like 
the system there employed cannot be denied, but 
that it is not aristocratic is shown by England’s own 
experience. Until 1850, the offices in the English 
government were controlled by the great, aristo- 
cratic families. In that year there was begun a 
movement on behalf of the common people of Eng- 
land, based upon the same principles which civil 
service reformers in the United States are now try- 
ing to establish. That movement was resisted by 
the aristocracy for the reason that its result would 
be to destroy the monopoly of offices which the 
families of wealth and influence had up to that time 
enjoyed. But the leaders in that reform had the 
confidence and support of the masses, and suc- 
ceeded in establishing a system whereby the hum- 
blest citizen, without political favor or influence, has 
an equal chance with the sons of the most distin- 
guished individuals in the competition for public 
employment. To-day, the great mass of the Eng- 
lish people have an equal and fair opportunity of 
becoming public servants; and, upon obtaining such 
employment, they come under no obligations to any 
man for his gift or influence. Under the new sys- 
tem, candidates for office and incumbents of office 
are dependent upon nothing but their own character 
and ability. 

With us, the written examinations, so largely used, 
have hitherto been associated almost wholly with 
school and college and theoretical subjects, so that 


at first it is hard to appreciate that they can be | 


made fair tests of fitness for practical work ; but an 
inspection of the records and printed reports of the 
Civil Service Commission in Massachusetts (office, 


5 Pemberton Square, Boston) will show that they | 


may be made so. The three years’ experience in 
Massachusetts under the Civil Service Act of 1884 
has shown that it is not boys fresh from school 
or college that pass the best examinations and get 
the places. A great majority of them have been ob- 
tained by persons who have had practical experience 
with men and affairs. Upwards of ninety-five per 
cent. of the persons selected have had only a com- 
mon-school education. The explanation of this fact 
is that the questions asked are not such as school- 
books alone without practical experience will enable 
one to answer. Ina recent examination paper, can- 
didates for foreman of laborers in the city’s employ 
were asked, among other questions: “How much 
should a sidewalk pitch; and how high should it be 
as regards the street grade?” ‘What does a stake 
denote marked thus: + 2° — 5"; thus: —3 —7’; 
thus: — 3.5?” “What is aseam blast?” “What 
material should be used for tamping in loading?” 
Such are necessary things for a foreman of street 
and park laborers to know, but would puzzle the 
brightest school-boy or collegian to answer. 


The rumors often circulated concerning absurd | 


questions asked by examiners have, in almost every 
instance, been gross misrepresentations. Mr. Dana, 
the secretary of the Massachusetts League, has 
taken the pains to search out the foundation for 
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every one of such rumors that have come to his 








attention, and has found every one to be ground- 
less. For example, it was stated in a debate in 
the Massachusetts legislature that the distance from 
Liverpool to New York was one of the questions 
asked. The nearest analogy to such a question that 
could be found was one asked in an examination for 
admission to the higher clerical service, and was as 
follows: “If the speed of an ocean steamship is 16 
miles an hour, how long will she be in making the 
voyage from Liverpool to New York, ¢he distance 
being 2,980 miles ?”,— an obviously excellent ques- 
tion to test a candidate’s knowledge of applied arith- 
metic. It has also been stated publicly that the 
height of the Alps, the distance of the moon from 
the earth, etc., have been asked. But no such ques- 
tions can be found in any paper; and it is now the 
practice of the Massachusetts Commission to ask 
no questions whatever in history or geography. [In 
1885, a few questions in United States history and 
geography were asked; but they were employed 
simply as a test of general intelligence, and did not 
count at all in the marking or grading. No such 
questions have since been asked. ] 

Again, no little misunderstanding has been caused 
by failing to notice that the kinds of questions are 
wholly different for different positions. There is not 
one set, or even two or three sets, of examination 
papers only, but as many different kinds as there 
are sorts of employment. For example, the question 
asked applicants for draw-tenders, as to the proper 
way of letting a vessel through the draw with the 
tide, would not be a fair test for clerical work. 
Questions as to the elevators, fire-escapes, and the 
regulation of machinery for safety of the employees, 
asked the district police who have to inspect fac- 
tories, public buildings, etc., would not be proper 
to ask a foreman in the paving department. Of an 
applicant for employment as a laborer, no educa- 
tional examination, not even writing his own name, 
is required, 

Different weight is given to the same subjects in 
examinations for different positions. For example, 
spelling and handwriting count a good deal in the 
examination for clerks ; while, for police service, ex- 
perience, physical qualifications, knowledge of police 
duties, etc., have the most weight, and very little is 
attached to writing, provided it is fairly legible. 

The Massachusetts commissioners have succeeded 
admirably in adapting the questions to the kind of 
work required, and this has been accomplished 
largely by asking the heads of the departments 
what kind of work and qualifications are needed ; 
and it should not be forgotten that an important 
part of the system is that six months of probationary 
employment in the duties of the office are required 
before final appointment. 

A careful system has been adopted for ascertain- 
ing the character and experience of all applicants. 
This is made a part of the Commission’s written 
records, and therefore is much more reliable than the 
usual verbal or private recommendations; and new 
rules have lately been adopted for obtaining further 
knowledge of character. (See new rules approved 
by the Governor, Nov. 9, 1887.) 
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THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


The following extract from the recent annual 
report of Postmaster-General Vilas to the President 
gives an instructive summary of appointments and 
changes in the department during the past two 
years, and a tabular comparative statement of useful 
statistics concerning appointments, etc., for every 
year, from 1868 to 1887 inclusive : — 


The appointments of postmasters numbered alto- 
gether during the fiscal year 13,079, of which 6,863 
were to fill vacancies happening upon the expiration 
of commissions or by resignations; 2,584 upon re- 
movals or suspensions; 589 by death; and 3,043 to 
newly established offices. Among these appoint- 
ments, 893 were upon your commission to vacancies 
which happened from the causes and in the respec- 
tive numbers following: by expiration of commission, 
350; by resignation, 122; by removal or suspension, 
237; by death, 39; and upon the assignment of 
fourth-class offices to a presidential class, 145. 

I renew the tabular representation in summary 
form of the statistics of appointment given in the 
last report, with the addition of the year’s figures, 
thus covering a period of twenty years, 


Statement of postmasters appointed during cach fiscal year between June 


4, 1868, and June 30, 1887, with number of post-offices in operation | 


at the end of cach fiscal year mentioned, as well as the number dis- 
continued each year. 
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A change of administration, resulting from the 
success in the elections of a political party for a 
long period previously excluded from participation 
in government service, naturally constitutes a pe- 
culiar epoch in the course of appointments of post- 
masters, from which statistical information may be 
exhibited with an interest, if not a value, not attach- 
ing to the ordinary annual periods. 

Of the offices within the presidential classes, a 
careful review of the registers presents the following 
figures of the action taken between the date of your 
inauguration and the termination of the fiscal year 
under review. On the 4th of March, 1885,— 


The entire number of presidential offices was 
Of these, have been discontinued . . . Ser ighdbe 
And relegated tofourthclass . ..... . . 185 


2,149 
The following statement shows the comparative 
status of the incumbents of these offices at the end 
of the fiscal year, so far as disclosed by number and 
time of appointment, and the causes of vacancies :— 


2,339 


Leaving a remainder of 


868 
415 


ero er 34 
New appointments, on suspensions or removals, 492 


Reappointments, on expiration of commissions, .. . 27 
Remaining under former commissions, 313 


2,149 


Thus, the same incumbents held at the end of the 
year 340 of these offices, and new ones were in pos- 
session of 1,809. 

Besides the 27 reappointments, you were necessi- 
tated to choose 1,890 new appointees to these offices, 
because of the happening of second, and even third, 
vacancies in some. To succeed your own appointees 
in a portion, you have subsequently named others, 
respectively, for the following causes : — 


New appointments, on expiration of commissions, 
New appointments, on voluntary resignations, . 
New appointments, on deaths, , 


On suspensions or removals, 
On resignations, 
On deaths, 


In all, . 


Of the 185 offices which, being presidential on 
the 4th of March, 1885, subsequently fell to the 
fourth class, 129 were so retired July 1, 1885, 41 a 
year later, and 15 on the tst of last July ; and among 
these, while they were so in the presidential class, 
you took action in 35 cases in which vacancies oc- 
curred, respectively, as follows :— 


| By expiration of commissions, ......... 8 


By resignationa,. «2. 2 6 6 0 # ees meals 15 
Gs 62's. ore Se 8 we ee a SS I 
By suspensions,. . 2... «s+ ss eee eo @ 1! 


35 


During the period in question, 203 fourth-class 
offices, in varying numbers at the different quarter- 
yearly periods, were advanced to the third class, 
whereby appointments were required of you. These 
were made in 170 cases by choice of the then in- 
cumbents, and in 28 by commissioning new officers. 

Of the additions to the presidential list, 16 have 
subsequently returned to the fourth class, including 
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some in which no action was sieilein dadets their 
short duration as salaried offices. 
Recapitulating, the summary is : — 


OF OFFICES. 





Number of presidential post-offices, March 4, 1885, o 2339 
Number advanced from fourth class since, ae 203 
2,542 

Of which, discontinued, 5 

Retired to fourth class, 201 
—- 206 
Leaving in presidential classes, July 1, 1887, . 2,336 

OF APPOINTMENTS. 
New appointments : — 

On expiration of commissions, 876 
On voluntary es 475 
On deaths, 65 
On suspensions or remov als, ‘ 509 
Reappointments on expiration of commissions, 27 
New appointments in offices become presidential, . 28 
Reappointment in offices become anicien _170 
Total cases of action, : . 2,150 
Offices unchanged since March 4, si “Bas 


Among the presidential postmasters in office on 
the 4th of March, 1885, the percentage of suspen- 
sions and removals so shown is 21.5, and the per- 
centage of their voluntary resignations during the 
period of two years and upwards 18.3. 

In the fourth-class offices it is impracticable to 
prepare any corresponding statement without an 
amount of labor in the examination of the registers 
beyond the power of the limited clerical force in the 
department to yield from their ordinary duties. It 
would possess even less value, because, had no other 
principle been operative, the local circumstances in 
so many such offices subordinate political considera- 
tions of choice that no approximately just inference 
would attach to the dates of appointment, either of 
the prior incumbents or new appointees. 

On the 7th of March, 1885, the entire number of 
the fourth-class offices was 49,017. The new estab- 
lishments since have been 6,599, of which 74 in the 
fiscal year 1885, 3,482 in 1886, and 3,043 in 1887; 
and the discontinuances in the corresponding pe- 
riods were 72, 1,120, and 1,500, respectively, a total 
of 2,692, besides a net addition to the presidential 
classes of 103, leaving the number in the fourth 
class on the first day of July, as stated, 52,821. In 
all these offices, the total number of appointments 
has been 36,252; and the causes of them during the 
several periods were as follows :— 


| Resigna- 





New 
ae. Deaths. | Removals | Cites. 

Between March 7 and June 30, 1885... 1,755 130 399 74 
Fiscal year 1886.........20-seeeeeeree 3,344 563 95319 3,482 
Fiscal year 1887- sobeeedecdercreceseete | 6 1246 550 | 2,347 3,043 
: ; - ™ Beare: 08 # 

a OE Re ee 16,348 1,243 | 12,065 6,599 


Among the resignations, deaths, and removals 
which have occasioned these appointments, many 
have been of officers appointed within the period 
under review; but, as already stated, the requisite 
labor of search has forbidden the extended examina- 
tions necessary to accurately give the number. The 
causes for changes from resignations and removals 
are proportionally more numerous in fourth-class 
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sie hon in the asides and the desirability 
of their possession less. To apply the proportion 
derived by the exact statement of the course of 
action in the latter will indicate, therefore, a less, 
rather than a greater, number of vacancies following 
my appointments than the actual facts; and, more- 
over, as fourth-class officers hold during pleasure, no 
vacancies occur and no changes are made upon expi- 
ration of commissions; but no better mode of ap- 
proximating the facts appears practicable. Applying 
this comparison, there must be deducted from the 
total number of appointments upon resignations, 
deaths, and removals, being 29,653, for second or 
third appointments to the same offices at least 1,271, 
leaving the number of offices actually changed to be 
28,382. 

This shows the percentage of removals of fourth- 
class postmasters to have been 24.4, and of their 
voluntary resignations 31.9 since March 7, 1885. 

To ascertain the number of postmasters of this 
class who have remained in office since prior to the 
change of administration, allowance must be made 
of the then existing offices since discontinued, esti- 
mated at 2,144; and thereupon subtracting the 
number of the changed officers, as above found, the 
number still remaining would be 18,491, or a little 
above 39 per cent. of the incumbents of offices then 
existing and not since abolished. 





A SURVEY OF THE FIELD. 
[Charles A. Conant, in the Boston Pos?.| 


That the President has not attained the high ideal of 
perfection every honest reformer admits and deplores. It 
has not been always possible to find the proper instru- 
ments, not always possible to follow every appointing 
officer in disposing of the one hundred thousand offices 
in the Federal service. The President could not say, 
“Make no changes”; for, in hundreds of instances, 
changes were imperatively required for the good of the 
service. Nor could he undertake to pass upon these 
changes in detail. He could only say, as he has said by 
his example and policy, “‘ Make no changes which are not 
justified by the good of the public service.” It has hap- 
pened again and again in Washington and in the large 
Federal offices in the cities that men have been removed 
who had become grossly incompetent, but against whom 
there was no proven charge of dishonesty. The partisan 
press has paraded before the public the “causeless re- 
moval,” and the officer who made it has been compelled 
by the dignity of his position and his consideration for 
the dismissed employee to remain silent. 

The enforcement of the Civil Service Law has been 
uneven in the larger custom houses and post-offices, be- 
cause in some cases the right men were not found for 
their administration, and in others there was no friendly 
public opinion behind the appointing officer. The post- 
offices in New York, Brooklyn, and Boston have been 
conducted on model reform principles; and they have the 
better served the public because of it. In Philadelphia, 
Postmaster Harrity was confronted by a public opinion so 
bitterly partisan that very few Republicans applied for the 
examinations, because they were told by their newspapers 
that they would not be appointed if they passed. But 
several of these officials who have most flagrantly disre- 
garded the law, and with the least excuse, have been 
brought up with a sharp turn. In Baltimore, a postmas- 
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ter resigned ; in New York, a collector resigned ; here in 
Washington, an assistant secretary of the treasury re- 
signed ; and now Higgins resigns,— all men who were out 
of harmony with the views of the President regarding the 
conduct of the public service. 

Few persons understand what the President has had to 
resist in the way of office-seeking. He has been the final 
arbiter of factional quarrels and local rivalries. In the 
case of nearly every applicant for important office, the 
duty of saying “no” has rested finally and solely upon 
him. Few men like to refuse a favor to an acquaintance; 
and men of the most pronounced reform views have again 
and again signed sweeping recommendations, which have 
gone to the President. Though these men know that the 
office is not vacant, and that it ought not to become the 
football of political chance, they prefer, rather than lose 
a friend by refusing to sign a recommendation, to throw 
the whole ozus of refusal upon the one man in the White 
House. Grant undertook to resist this pressure, and 
failed. Hayes undertook it in a measure, and the Repub- 
lican party cast him off; and his name is “a byword and 
a hissing” among Republicans and politicians to-day. 
And the task of Grant and Hayes was infinitely easier 
than that of Cleveland, because they found their parti- 
sans intrenched in every department of the government. 
Grant gave up the task, and Hayes sacrificed himself in 
performing it. His fate illumines with a lurid light Re- 
publican professions of devotion to reform. Cleveland 
has established the principle that executive appointments 
shall be made by the Executive of the nation. He has 
never been blocked by the factious opposition of Demo- 
cratic Senators. The Senate has witnessed no such spec- 
tacles as it witnessed when Conkling hurled anathemas at 
Garfield, or when Dawes and Hoar begged their fellow- 
Republicans to take up their quarrel with Arthur’s nom- 
inee for collector of the port of Boston. The President is 
not warmly loved by Democratic Senators and Represent- 
atives for asserting his independence ; but he is loved by 
the Democratic masses, and they insist that he shall con- 
tinue in his high office. 


APPLICATION OF CIVIL SERVICE RE- 
FORM TO THE INDIAN SERVICE. 


The Indian Rights Association of Philadelphia has 
steadily continued its agitation of the question of re- 
form in the Indian service. The object aimed at 
has been to secure the adoption of some system by 
which applicants for the position of agents and their 
subordinates upon the Indian reservation shall be 
selected for merit, and not for political services or 
professions. The Association believes that an appli- 
cation of the civil service rules to the Indian service, 
which application is within the President’s power, 
will be the most effectual remedy for the present 
evils. Accordingly, a letter was addressed to the 
President by the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation, asking for such an extension of the rules. 
This letter, accompanied by a detailed statement of 
certain cases of bad appointment and removal, was 
personally placed in the hands of the President by 
Professor Painter, in the month of February, 1886. 
No response of any kind having been received from 
the President up to the past autumn, and the abuses 
in the service continuing, a committee of the Associa- 
tion, composed of Messrs. Philip C. Garrett, Clement 
M. Biddle, and Robert Frazer, visited the President 
in the month of November, in order to ascertain 














definitely his position in the matter. The President 
stated to the committee that he had given the sub- 
ject serious consideration, and had consulted Mr. 
Oberly, of the Civil Service Commission, regarding 
the feasibility of the reform proposed by our Associa- 
tion. It was Mr. Oberly’s opinion that it was within 
the power of the President to extend the rules, and 
that it was desirable that he should do so. The 
President concurred in the opinion that he was com- 
petent to exercise this power. He said further that, 
in the future, whoever might be at the head of the 
Indian Bureau, he would consider himself directly 
responsible for the character of the appointments 
made in the service. During this interview, no 
attempt was made on the part of the President to 
question the correctness of the assertion made by 
the Association that grave abuses existed in relation 
to appointments and removals, and a distinct assur- 
ance was given by him that steps of some kind would 
be taken to effect an improvement in that regard. 
It was felt by the committee that a tangible success 
had been gained in this admission of the existence of 
the evil and the promise of its reformation. 

In connection with this subject, the following ex- 
tract from the New York Suz of Nov. 11, 1887, is 
interesting :— 


Officials of the Indian Office were asked to-day what 
they had to say to the suggestion that the civil service 
rules should be applied to the Indian service. The reply 
was that there is a more perfect system of reform in mak- 
ing appointments in the service than exists in any other 
branch of the government. “It is true that Democrats 
are invariably selected,” said the official; “but, when an 
appointment is made, the appointee is told very plainly 
that there are a great many things required of him. He 
is given an idea of his duty; and he is informed that, if 
he is to retain his place, he must fulfil those duties to the 
letter. If he fails after reaching his post, he is dismissed ; 
and he is compelled to pay his own expenses to and from 
the station. ‘This generally insures efficiency, as the idea 
of paying the cost of transportation to the Pacific coast 
and back again is not attractive to applicants who want 
these places. The result of the system has been to 
greatly improve the character of the employees, and it is 
difficult to see where any application of the civil service 
rules or the commission could be made to the advantage 
of the Indian service. 


It will be seen from the above utterances of the 
bureau that two simple methods have been adopted 
to secure the improvement in the service which the 
officials of the Indian Office claim had been effected : 
first, the moral lecture, telling an appointee that he 
must fulfil his duty and do what is right; second, 
that, if he fails so to do, he must pay his own ex- 
penses home from the shores of the Pacific. The 
absurdity of seriously claiming that an efficient ser- 
vice has resulted from the first of these puerile regu- 
lations is so great as not to deserve a reply. The 
second claim of the bureau, that the fears of incur- 
ring the expense of a long journey will secure effi- 
ciency and character on the part of an appointee, is 
scarcely less foolish than the first; but this claim 
does not require any reply until the bureau can, with 
truth, assert that it is a rule which is seriously acted 
upon. 
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It may not be amiss to cite one or two instances, 
from among a multitude of cases within the knowl- 
edge of the Association, illustrative of the present 
condition of the service and of the necessity for re- 
form. 

Mr. J. B. Harrison, during his journey to the In- 
dian reservations of the North-west, in the summer 
of 1886, visited the government Indian boarding- 
school on the Yainax reserve in Southern Oregon. 
This school was at that time under the care of Mr. 
William T. Leeke, formerly for eight years a pro- 
fessor in Ashland College at Ashland, Ore., and for 
some time president of that institution. Mr. Harri- 
son bears the strongest testimony to the admirable 
and efficient manner in which Mr. Leeke and his 
assistants were conducting their school at Yainax, 
and to the success which they had attained in their 
efforts to bring a knowledge of civilization and 
Christianity to the Indian children committed to 
their care. So much was Mr. Harrison impressed 
with the importance of Mr. Leeke’s retention that 
he wrote subsequently to the Indian Commissioner, 
acquainting him with the result of his personal 
observations in the matter, and urging the reten- 
tion of Mr. Leeke in the service, upon the ground 
of his great ability and success as an educator of 
Indian youth. During the past summer, Mr. Leeke’s 
term having expired, he was not reappointed, and 
thus a man of acknowledged skill, experience, and 
high character was lost to the service. Professor 
Painter, during his recent visit to the Indian Terri- 
tory, found government boarding-schools where as 
many as five successive superintendents had served 
in one year. 

The Indian Bureau published in the columns of 
the New York Evening Post (Nov. 15, 1886), under 
the caption “A Vigorous Application of Reform 
Methods: No Changes on Political Grounds,” cer- 
tain statements which sound strangely to one who 
has read an account of Professor Painter’s investiga- 
tion of the condition of the Indian schools in the 
Indian Territory. The bureau, in the article already 
referred to, says, “The school service has now a 
corps of employees better than it ever before had.” 
Professor Painter, speaking of his visit during the 
past summer, says: “ Professor Gordon, superintend- 
ent of the school which is detached from agency 
control, is wholly unfit for his position. He sent 
the children home (during the winter), with the 
measles broken out on them; and many of them — 
the clerk says forty out of eighty-five, the doctor 
says thirty, Gordon says twenty- -three — died, some 
of them on their mothers’ backs before they could 
be gotten home.” Of the Ponca school Professor 
Painter says: “The superintendent is not fitted for 
his position. Neither is his wife qualified to teach. 
The school was very poor indeed.” 

The extended and careful investigations of the 
Association all point to the fact that, while high 
character and the efficient performance of duty are 
no protection from loss of position to those men 
who received their places under a previous adminis- 
tration, neither are character and efficiency essential 
to those who, as adherents of the dominant political 
party, are sent out to fill the vacancies. 











BOSTON ASSOCIATION. 


At the annual meeting of the Boston Association, 
held at Young’s Hotel, Thursday, Dec. 8, 1887, the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
vice-presidents, C. F. Adams, Jr., John F. Andrews, 
James M. Barker, William H. Baldwin, Robert R. 
Bishop, George William Bond, Gamaliel Bradford, 
Martin Brimmer, James M. Bugbee, Samuel C. 
Cobb, Charles R. Codman, James Freeman Clarke, 
Uriel H. Crocker, William Endicott, Jr., John M. 
Forbes, George F. Hoar, Henry Lee, Theodore 
Lyman, Leopold Morse, Francis Parkman, George 
D. Robinson, John C. Ropes, Julius H. Seelye, 
Edwin L. Sprague, James Sturgis, Thomas J. Whid- 
den; ‘treasurer, William Simes; executive commit- 
tee, Darwin E. Ware, Louis D. Brandeis, H. W. 
Chaplin, Richard H. Dana, Henry H. Edes, Au- 
gustus Hemenway, Grenville H. Norcross, John 
Ritchie, Henry H. Sprague, Oliver C. Stevens, Sam- 
uel Wells, Roger Wolcott. 

The president and secretary are elected by the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

The treasurer’s report, submitted by Mr. Simes, is 
printed below. A plan was proposed for awakening 
a greater popular interest in reform by means of 
addresses to the people delivered in different parts 
of the State; and, after some discussion, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted :— 


Voted, That the executive committee of this association 
be requested to undertake the work of organizing a series 
of public meetings in the towns of this State, for the pur- 
pose of diffusing information among the people on the 
subject of civil service reform ; and that this be done, as 
far-as possible, in co-operation with the other associa- 
tions, and that they be requested to consider the matter 
of employing a regular agent to assist in making the 
necessary arrangements. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Boston Civil Service Reform Association in Account with 
WILLIAM SIMES, Z7reasurer. 
Dr. 


To Bills paid during the past year for the fol- 
lowing accounts : — 








Clerical Services and Rent of Office, $623.33 
Room for Annual Meeting, . 4.00 
Cost of publishing CiviL SERVICE RECORD, 1,222.08 

Stationery, Postage, and sundry office ex- 
penses, . 98.72 

Contribution to National ‘Civil ‘Service Re- 
form League, . . 40.00 
Balance Cash in hands of Treasurer, 153.28 
$2, 141.41 

Cr. 

By Cash on hand Dec. 9, 1886, $153.68 
Membership Dues, ‘ 281.00 
Receipts for REcoRD, : 807.61 
Contributions to the ‘Association, : 889.50 
Interest on Deposits in the Union Safe De- 

posit Vaults, ___ 9.62 
$2,174 14. 41 


WILLIAM SIMES, Zreasurer. 


Boston, Dec. 8, 1887. 


